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REVIEW. 


Art. 1.—The United States of America compar- 
ed with some European countries, particularly 
England: in a discourse delivered in Trinity 
Church. and in St. Paul’s, and St. Jchn’s Cha- 
pels, in the City of New-York, October, 1525. 
—By Joun Henry Hozsart, D. D Rector of 
the said Church and Chapels, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New-York, and Professor of Pastoral Theolo- 
gy and Pulpit Eloquence in the Generai Theo- 
ogical Seminary.—New- York, T. & J. Swords, 
1825.—8vo. pp. 48. 

It has often fallen to our lot to observe 
the increased attachment, which our most 
enlightened countrymen cherish or their 
native soil, manners, and institutions, af- 
ter a visit to the most favoured countries 
of the transatlantic world Notwithstand- 
ing their admiration of the sublimity and 
beauty with which Nature and Art have 
together conspired, in the long course of 
centuries, to impress the features of those 
ancient and wealthy empires and king- 
doms, they have never failed, after the 
first glow of surprize and novelty had a- 
bated, to draw comparisons in favour of 
their own native land, and to regard their 
return to it, as a desirable and happy 
event The superior advantages for resi- 
dence of certain portions of Europe in 
particular points cannot be denied, but it 
may be safely asserted that not one of 
them combines so many excellencies to- 
gether, or possesses so large a share of 
that greatest of all blessings, political and 
religious freedom, as the United States of 
America. This truth was for a long time 
stoutly denied by foreign writers, but the 
evidences of it have become so glaring 
and irresistible, and the policy of admit- 
ting it so general,that with the exception 
of the pensioned journalists and corrupt 
hirelings, who still affect to maintain the 
superior advantages of aristocratic su- 
premacy and of the legitimate subjection 
of the many to the few, no political wri- 
ter in any part of the civilized world pre- 
tends to dispute it. It is rather the fashion 
to asseverate it with the utmost positive- 
ness, and to refer to it as one of the stand- 
ing topics of the day. The conception 
which foreigners have of our institutions 
is, however, still very imperfect, and we 
ourselves are not altogether as well ac- 
quainted with the subject as its import- 
ance and excellence demand. It is only 
after an acquaintance with the history of 
mankind, and an enlarged intercourse 
with foreign nations, and a judicious 
comparison of the condition of society in 
its several relations, as it exists among 
them, with our own, that we become ful- 
ly prepared to enter into a philosophical 
investigation of the merits of our system 
of government as distinguished from all 
others. The results of such investigation 








painful consideration, &c.” 





are always interesting and instructive, 
and that they are so frequently withheld 
from the public is a matter of serious re- 
gret, because their publication is calculat- 
ed! to confer essential service to the great 
cause of the rights of man. 

Impressed with these views, we can- 
not regard the discourse, the title of which 
is prefixed to the present article, without 
emotions of peculiar pride and satisfac- 
tion. Induced by the precarious state of 
his health, to traverse the Atlantic ocean 
and visit Europe, Bishop Hobart has a- 
vailed himself of the opportunity thus of- 
fered him, to institute a comparison be- 
tween the advantages afforded by the po- 
litical institutions of England and those of 
this country, and the result he has thought 
it his duty to promulgate. That it should 
be favorable to the latter was to have been 


expected; but it will also appear, from a} 


perusal of the author’s remarks, that his 
decision has neither been hasty, nor blind. 
It is the more valuable likewise, because 
he has not confined his examination to the 
political state of the mother country, but 
extended it to her religious establishment, 
to which it might have been supposed the 
author was somewhat partial. Here, too, 
the same conclusion is drawn in favour of 
our system, and the distinctive superiori- 
ty of the latter is sketched with a bold 
and masterly hand. For evidence of this 
we must refer to the succeeding extracts 
and to the discourse itself. Its style is 
spirited, occasionally elevated and elo- 
quent, and altogether a very respectable 
specimen of the author’s abilities. One 
or two blemishes we should not pass over. 
In the commencement of the discourse the 
parenthesis occurs several times,and with 
a very unhappy effect,(see pages 6 and 7.) 
This was in frequent use among the older 
writers, butit is always harsh, and has be- 
come pretty much obsolete. In page 11 
we meet with the foliowing expression : 
*“No landscape here is alloyed by the 
e cannot 
well conceive how a landscape can be 
alloyed; the author evidently meant to 
say, that the pleasure derived from the 
prospect of a landscape is not alloyed. 

With these preliminary remarks we 
shall satisfy ourselves, relying for an ex- 
position of their accuracy to the extracts 
which succeed : : 

*““We have heard of the fertile soil 
which, in other lands, makes so abundant 
a return to the light and easy labour that 
tills it. Our feelings have glowed with 
delight, or thrilled with awe, at the de- 
scriptions which have vividly presented 
to our imaginations the beautiful or the 
sublime scenery for which other countries 
have been so long celebrated. We have 
perhaps sighed for those distant climes, 











whose skies are represented as glowing 
with serene and almost perpetual radi- 
ance, and whose breezes bear health and 
cheeriness to the decaying and languid 
frame. And undoubtedly in these re- 
spects, it would be absurd to urge a supe- 
riority over some other lands, or altogeth- 
er an equality with them. But the com- 
parison was less adverse to our own claims 
than I had supposed. We boast not in- 
deed of Alps rising on Alps with wild and 


snow-crowned summits, sheltering within 


their precipitous and lofty ridges, vallies 
that beam with the liveliest verdure and 
bear the richest productions of the earth. 
Yet the warmest admirer of nature, after 
having feasted on these tremendously 
sublime or exquisitely beautiful scenes, 
would still be able to turn with refresh- 
ing pleasure to the contemplation of the 
varied and bold outlines, that mark the 
extensive mountains which range through 
our own country ; of the highly cultivated 
fields that occupy their vallies and varie- 
gate the massy forests which mount up 
their sides; of the long and majestic ri- 
vers that proudly traverse the plains, or 
burst through the lofty hills which oppose 
them ; and even of that sky, if not always 
as genial, often as serene and glowing as 
that of the most favoured of the southern 
regions of Europe, and which illumines 
the fertile soil that it nourishes and en- 
riches. The traveller here, indeed, is not 
surprised and elevated and delighted by 
the stupendous castles which guard the 
mountain pass, or proclaim in their more 
interesting ruins, that they were the place 
of refuge or the point of assault. He sees 
not the large and imposing edifices which, 
embosomed in the groves of some rich 
valley, or pointing some lofty hill, pro- 
claim the taste as well as the piety of the 
ecclesiastics, who here daily and almost 
hourly raise the responsive strains of de- 
votion. Nor is he astonished at the splen- 
dour that beams from the immense struc- 
tures which wealth has erected for the 
— of private luxury or pride. 

ut he can see one feature of every land- 
scape here, one charm of American scene- 
ry, which more than repays for the ab- 
sence of these monuments of the power, 
and the grandeur, and the wealth, and 
the taste of the rich and the mighty of 
other lands—and which no other land af- 
fords. The sloping sides and summits of 
our hills, and the extensive plains that 
stretch before our view, are studded with 
the substantial and neat and commodious 
dwellings of freemen—independent free- 
men, owners of the soil—men who can 
proudly walk over their land and exult- 
ingly say—It is mine ; I hold it tributary to 
no one; it is mine. No landscape here 
is alloyed by the painful consideration, 
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that the castle which towers in grandeur, | freedom. Rejecting, indeed, the feudal 
was erected by the hard labour of degrad- | characteristics of her polity, the monarch- 
ed vassals ; or that the magnificent struc- | ical and aristocratic features of her con- 
ture which rises in the spreading and em- | stitution, we broadly and fearlessly recog- 
bellished domain, presents a painful con-| nize the great truth, that though, in its 
trast to the meaner habitations, and some- | general powers, and in its sanctions, go- 
times the miserable hovels that mark a| vernment is ‘‘ ordained of God,” in the 
dependent, always a dependent—alas, | particular form of its administration, ‘‘it 
sometimes a wretched peasantry. ‘is the ordinance of man;’’ and that, in 

To one country, in some particulars, | this sense, the people only are the source 
this infant nation, and older nations, must | of that political power, which, when ex- 
indeed yield a proud and inaccessible pre- ercised according to the legitimate forms 
eminence—in those aris of which it is| of the constitution which they have es- 
well said that they embellish life; which | tablished, cannot be resisted, but under 
present, with all the vivid charms of paint-| the penalty of resisting the “ordinance 
ing, and all the energy and grace and ex- | of God.” Still, though, in these respects, 
pression of sculpture, the human face and | our governments differ from that of Eng- 
the human form divine, or embody those | land, let us gratefully remember, that 


——— 





events that interest every feeling of the 
soul, which history has recorded or which 
imagination forms—in those classical re- 
collections that bring before our delighted 
feelings the brightest names of genius, of 
eloquence, and of taste; and associate, 
with all that is great, and, alas! also all 
that is mean, with the ardent struggles 
and triumphs of freedom, and the cruel 
and bloody deeds of remorseless tyranny, 
the eventful progress, celebrated in strains 
that form, and will form, the model of all 
which is noble in sentiment, and graceful 
in diction—of a small band of exiles, con- 
fined to a narrow spot of soil, to that sta- 
tion from which they looked down ona 
prostrate and subject world. 


But even in that station, in the very 
seat from which once issued the mandates 
that ruled the nations, amidst the awe- 
inspiring and soul-delighting ruins of im- 
perial Rome, the citizen of these States 
may stand, and say with the mingled feel- 
ings of commiseration and exultation— 
How are the mighty fallen! I would not 
exchange the freedom, the independence, 
the substantial comfort and happiness that 
distinguish the infant country that owns 
and protects me, for all that recollection 
can supply of what is great and glorious 
in genius or in achievements, or all that 
art can furnish delightful to the eye or 
grateful to the feelings,which, alas! now 
only serve to mark with greater humilia- 
tion, the fall, and abject condition of op- 
pressed, enslaved, and degraded Italy. 

But it is in our civil and religious insti- 
tutions that we may, without the imputa- 
tion of vain-glory, boast the pre-eminence. 
Actual abservation will compel every tra- 
veller through those nations of the conti- 
nent that now succumb under the yoke 
of despotic power, mild and benevolent 
as in some instances is confessedly its ad- 
ministration, to feel, however reluctant, 
the full force of the remark, which he 
may have thought evil discontentment 
alone had raised, that the labour and in- 
dependence and freedom and hapiness of 
the many are sacrificed to the ambition 
and power and luxury of the few. 

Let us never withhold the acknowledg- 
ment, that from the first of European na- 
tions, drawing our origin, we have also 
derived her admirable principles of civil 





from her we have derived not only many 
of her unrivalled maxims of jurispru- 
dence, those which protect the freedom 
of the subject and secure the trial by ju- 
ry, but those great principles which con- 
stitute the superiority of the modern re- 
publics above the ancient democracies. 
These are, the principle of representation ; 
the division of the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary departments ; the check on 
the exercise of the power of legislation 
by its distribution among three branches ; 
the independence of the judiciary on all 
influence, except that of the constitution 
and the laws; and its accountability, and 
that of the executive, to the people, in the 
persons of their representatives; and thus 
what constitutes the characteristic bless- 
ing of a free people, a government of laws 
securing to all the enjoyment of life, of 
liberty, and of property. 

But even in this, next to our own, the 
freest of nations, it is impossible not to 
form a melancholy contrast between the 
power and the splendour and the wealth 
of those to whom the structure of society 
and the aristocratic nature of the govern- 
ment assign peculiar privileges of rank 
and of political consequence, with the 
dependent and often abject condition of 
the lower orders; and not to draw the 
conclusion, that the one is the unavoida- 
ble result of the other. 

Advantages confessedly there may be 
in privileged orders, as constituting an 
hereditary and permanent source of poli- 
tical knowledge and talent, and of refine- 


| ment and elevation of character, of feel- 


ing, and of manners. And in this view, 
no men can be more imposing or more in- 
teresting than the high-minded noblemen 
and gentlemen of England. But, in this 
imperfect world, we cannot enjoy at the 
same time all possible advantages. And 
those which result from the hereditary 
elevation of one small class of society, 
must produce in all the noble qualities 
which distinguish independent freemen, 
a corresponding depression of the great 
mass of the community. And can we for a 
moment hesitate which state of society to 
prefer? No. It is the glorious character- 
istic of our admirable polity, that the pow- 
er, and the property, and the happiness, 
which in the old nations of the world are 








confined to the few, are distributed among 

the many; that the liveliness and content 

which pervade the humblest classes a- 

mong us, are not the mere result of that 

buoyancy of animal spirits which nature 
seems to have kindly infused into our 
frame, and which man shares with the 
beast that sports in the field or courses 
over the plain—but a sober sentiment of 
independence, nurtured by the conscious- 
ness that, in natural rights and original 
political power all are equal. The obe- 
dience, therefore, which fear in a great 
measure extorts from the mass of the peo- 
ple of other countries, is here the volun- 
tary offering of a contented and happy, 
because, in the broadest sense of the term 

—a free people.” 

Art. Il.—TuHeopore, or the Peruvians. Trans- 
lated from the French of Prgautr Le Brun. 
London printed. Reprinted for and published 
by George Champley. New-York. 1825. 18mo. 
pp. 162. 

We have already had occasion to offer 

a few remarks on the peculiar felicity 

with which the French compose their 

novels and contes, the simplicity and nai- 
vete of their method of relating events, 
and the general moral tendency of the 
sentiments with which they generally 
intersperse their narratives. The tale 
now before us is an interesting evidence 
of the truth of these observations, and of 
the peculiar talents for this species of 
writing, of Mr. P. Le Brun. Theodore 
ig a young Frenchman, ambitious of ac- 
quiring renown in the naval service of his 
country. He goes to sea, is taken by the 
Spaniards in the Pacific, and put ashore 
at Lima, a prisoner. Anxious to escape 
and reach Carthagena, which was the in- 
tended scene of operations, he determines 
on crossing the continent to the isthmus 
of Darien. Traversing the lofty Cordil- 
leras, he had reached Quito in safety, 
when he was surprised by a body of troops 
near the mines. Suspected of avaricious 
designs, he is closely pursued, but escapes 
almost miraculously by clambering a steep 
mountain. He reaches a level plain, and 
promises to himself security, when he 
descries the troops ascending by a distant 
and prolonged, but easy route. Again he 
flies, and fortunately meets with a cave, 
which he enters, and the further extremi- 
ty of which opens on a fertile and beauti- 
ful country. This was Cayambur. To 
it a body of Peruvians flying from the re- 
lentless fury of Pizarro, had resorted, and 
in it they had found security and repose. 

Their hatred to Europeans, however, was 

a part of their religion, and threatened 

the life of Theodore. He was saved by 

the love of a beautiful Priestess, with 
whom he was about escaping through the 
cavern, when the Spaniards discovering 
him,pursued him with savage fury. He re- 
turns to the Cayamburians and offers him- 
self to be their defender against their foes. 

They accept his offer,and under his guid- 

ance conquer and put to death the ruth- 

less enemies of theirsoil and race. The- 


ee 


odore is admitted to the rank of citizen. 
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and united to the lovely Azili. This is an 
outline of the story. The author’s man- 
ner will be best appreciated by one or 
two extracts. 

Theodore has just reached Cayambur, 
and flies to a grove for security. 

‘* Whilst he stood gazing with admira- 
tion, a new object suddenly attracted his 
attention, and banished from his thoughts 
the temple, his danger, himself, the uni- 
verse. A priestess, in the act of adora- 
tion, was kneeling before the altar. Her 
dress, which consisted of a long robe 
white as snow, displayed the graces of her 
person . a veil of the same colour floated 
upon her shoulders ; and, gently agitated 
by the air, played in undulating folds up- 
onthe cushion. The dazzling whiteness 
of the robe and veil, were relieved by 
borders of gold and silver ingeniously 
mixed ; and a chaplet of natural flowers 
united the simplicity of nature to the most 
exquisite refinements of art. : 

“The elegant figure of the priestess 
announced her to be young, and prepared 
him to expect the most attractive beauty. 
Youth generally possesses sensibility and 
delight in the slightest opportunities of 
benevolence Theodore approached with 
tremulous apprehension. Without rely- 
ing upon the graces ot his person, he could 
not suppress the idea of their impression ; 
and he trusted that the vows, which pro 
bably had forbidden her to love, had not 
proscribed the exercise of compassion. 
Azili, hearing a step, turned; and raising 
her veil, discovered a face, whose bloom 
might vie with the roses of Aurora. The 
European habit at first inspired her with 
fear, but Theodore had assumed the atti- 
tude of a suppliant; neither his looks nor 
his posture indicated hostile intentions. 
Recovering herself, she smiled upon him 
with the unsuspecting simplicity of inno- 
cence. Theodore, enchanted, was inca- 
pable of uttering a word ; his soul beamed 
in his eyes; his blood rushed in rapid 
streamsto his heart; and love, for the first 
time, took possession of his bosom. The 
priestess, on her part, unconscious of dan- 
ger, and fearing no reproach, yielded to 
the emotions that agitated her breast. 
These interesting beings stopped within 
a few paces, and regarded each other with 
fixed attention. Azili, least affected, first 
broke silence ; “‘ Fair stranger,” said she, 
“what would you!” Her voice, soft, 
flexible, and harmonious, completed the 
enchantment; and the transported Theo- 
dore knew not what to answer. The in- 
genuous priestess repeated her question. 
She spoke in the Peruvian language, 
which was familiar to Theodore, who had 
seen Peruvian slaves at Lima, and had 
frequently conversed with Corambe. This 
language, abounding in vowels, is of easy 
pronunciation. People, whose employ- 
ment is husbandry, make use of but few 
words ; and Theodore had learned enough 
to be able to express himself with tolerable 
ease. He began the recital of his mis- 
fortunes; and his voice made the same 
impression upon Azili that her’s had made 
on him. She listened with the most lively 





interest; sighed when he recounted his 
dangers, and smiled at the renewal of his 
hope. Hope, rash maid! soon will it be 
a stranger to your bosom. 

She knew not what to do for Theo- 
dore, but was willing to undertake every 
thing. She had every reason to detest 
Europeans ; but certainly those who mas- 
sacred her ancestors could not resemble 
this interesting youth. It was a law that 
no profane person should enter the temple ; 
but the stranger was ignorant of their cus- 
toms; he was wretched; and the God 
whom she worshipped would permit her 
to protect him. The Peruvians had at- 
tempted his life; and it was her duty.to 
prevent their committing such a crime. 
But where could she conceal him? She 
might not pass the precincts of the temple; 
and was she sure that her companions and 
the priestesses would be as compassionate 
as herself? Were they to give him up, 
his blood would be shed as an atonement 
fer the blood shed by the Spaniards. Shud- 
dering with horror at the thought, she 
took Theodore by the hand; and, conduct- 
ing him into the midst of the cemetery, 
** This,” said she, “is the tomb of the 
great Capana, who was a father to us all, 
and the founder of this happy colony. If 
he had met with you, he woukl have acted 
as I have done; for he was always the 
support of the wretched and the good. 
May his tomb serve for the present as 
your asylum; and for the future, may my 
God inspire me!” Then, opening the 
door ef the monument, Theodore, pene- 
trated with gratitude, and already intoxi- 
cated with love, entered it, imprecating 
blessings on her ; whilst the young priest- 
ess, carefully closing it after her, returned 
to the altar. 

There it was, that, alone, she examined 
her conscience, and interrogated herself 
severely. A man had presented himself 
before her; she had allowed herself to 
look at him—a man proscribed by the laws 
of her country, to whom and to all Euro- 
peans she had sworn an eternal hatred. 
She could not but acknowledge she had 
violated her vows, and yet experienced 
no remorse. What ought the todo t Should 
she continue to see Theodore, to speak to 
him, and to relieve his wants? Her deli. 
cacy was alarmed ; her religious scruples 
were awakened. But then to betray a 
young man, who had confided to her his 
life. Betray him! it would be ungenerous, 
perfidious, a cruelty unheard of. But her 
vows—her vows! She then prostrated 
herself before the image of her God; be- 
seeching him to enlighten her inexpe- 
rience, and to guide her youth. Again she 
examined her heart, and found there 
nothing but the serenity that accompanies 
a virtuous action. ‘‘ The will of heaven 
is manifest,” said she ; “I shall endanger 
my own safety, no doubt, but the wretch- 
ed man shall live.” 

At the decline of day, one of her com- 
panions came to relieve ber, and to watch 
the sacred fire. Azili returned to the in- 
terior of the building, which was inhabit- 
ed by the priestesses. Recollecting that 





Theodore must experience hunger, when 
the provisions were distributed, she re- 
served her share for him; and favoured 
by the darkness, went out without bei 
perceived. Pursuing with trembling the 
windings of the sacred grove, she soon 
reached the tomb of Capana. Gentl 
opening the door, and leaning forward, 
she called in a low voice to Theodore, 
who instantly ascending the steps receiv- 
ed at her hands a vessel of milk anda 
cake of maize, a relief which she imagi- 
ned his distress alone had extorted 

The door of the tomb being again clo- 
sed, Azili returned to her apartment, till 
now the abode of peace ; but from which 
her regard for Theodore had banished 
peace forever. Sleep, invoked in vain, 
withheld its balmy influence ; the image 
of Theodore incessantly presented itself 
to her mind ; whilst he, at the bottom of 
the tomb, could see, think, or dream, of 
va! thing but Azili. 

he fate of the Spaniards and Theodore 

will close this notice : is i 

Arrived at the mouth of the cavern, the 
Spaniards were struck with the beauty of 
the country, and emboldened by the so- 
litude that reignea around. The sight of 
the gold, with which the soil abounded,ex- 
hilarated their spirits, and every one ima- 
gined himself a Pizarro. Accordingly 
they formed close order ; and, with their 
arms presented and their fingers on the 
trigger, marched towards the nearest ha- 
bitations. Theodore, rightly conceivin 
that the ardour of the Peruvians woul 
soon abate if they were long exposed to 
the Spanish fire, concealed them behind 
a rg where he kept up their cour- 
age by his animated exhortions; and 
waited for the enemy till they were near 
enough to be prevented, by his furious 
onset, from re-loading their musquets. 

The Spaniards, astonished that no one 
appeared, began to think in their turn 
they had been discovered ; and dreaded 
lest this profound silence should be the 
prelude toa surprise. They held there- 
fore a council of war, and determined, if 
it were yet possible, to retreat, and man- 
age with prudence the discovery they 
had made. Their design, which would 
have disconcerted his plan, was instantly 
penetrated by Theodore ; who advanced 
with his men, and furiously attacked 
them in the midst of their deliberations. 
Quickly resuming their former order, they 
fired on the Peruvians; but the move- 
ment was executed with so much precipi- 


tation, that few of their balls took effect. | 


Theodore, the sabre in his hand, darted 
forward, and closely followed by his men, 
engaged them hand to hand. The + a 
onet made dreadful havock. Some of the 
Spaniards had fallen, but the rest defend- 
ed themselves with great spirit. The 
torrents of blood terrified the Peruvians, 
who disbanded and let fly their arrows 
without effect. In vain did Theodore 
attempt to rally them, till, despairing of 
success, and wishing to terminate such a 
series of misfortunes, he threw himself, 
headlong, into the midst of them and 
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would have been instantly destroyed, had 
not Villuma at that moment advanced 
and attacked them with impetuosity.— 
Their enemies, affrighted, knew not 
where to turn, whilst the routed Peru- 
vians came back to the charge with re- 
doubled fury; till, surrounded on every 
side, and overpowered by numbers, they 
all perished as the followers of Cortez and 
Pizarro justly deserved. 

Such an advantage over Europeans, 
hitherto deemed invincible, raised this 
people in their own estimation, and they 





considered themselves as the avengers of | 


their ancestors. They revered Theodore, 
who had directed their first exploits, as a 
second Las Casas, asa deity come from 
heaven for the salvation of Cayambur.— 
Placed in a palanquin covered with cloth 
of gold, he was borne upon the shoulders 
of the priests, whilst the people followed, 
loading him with benediciions. Azili 
and the priestesses advanced from the 
temple, scattering flowers and burning 
perfumes, to salute the conqueror of the 
Spaniards. Proud of his exploits, she 


walked by the side of the palanquin, and | you to reign, and demand my homage 
Theodore, regarding her with tenderness, | and respect.” 


seemed to say, ‘‘ it is for you J have con 


quered,”’ and the expressive eye of Azili| 


answered, ‘“‘ I shall be your reward.”’— 
The hero was carried into the sanctuary, 
and placed by the side of tho statue ot 
Las Casas: the name of Theodore be- 
came consecrated with that of the virtu- 
ous apostle of India. 

Honours so extraordinary, naturally 
give rise to reflections on their former 
conduct. They recollected the warmth 
with which Villuma had persecuted the 
man to whom they were indebted for 
every thing. Restless spirits complained 
loudly of the high-priest. Some attribu- 
ted to premeditated cruelty, measures 
which prudence alone had suggested ; 
others accused him of wishing to destroy 
a hero, whose brilliant qualities must 
obscure his own, and who must alarm his 
ambition ; whilst the majority reproached 
him for having seduced the Peruvians to 
pronounce a sentence disgracelul to their 
national character. Having once trans- 
gressed the bounds of subordination, they 
quickly passed to the extreme of rebellion, 
and began to talk of proscribing Villuma 
in his turn ; whilst the more moderate 
party wished only to separate the dignity 
of king from the priesthood, and to con- 
fer the former on Theodore. Villuma, 
informed of what was plotting against 
him, hoped by his presence to allay their 


of the factious party, addressed them with 
that calm dignity which never forsook 
him. The most violent answered him 
with imprecations, struck him, and strip- 
ped him of his crown and other ensigns 
of royalty. 

The presence of his beloved Azili eiia- 
ced from Theodore’s mind the recollec- 
tion of his Jaurels ; but, learning that 
Villuma was menaced, he hastened to 
present himself tothe people. The crowd 
opened at his approach ; and, entering 











| 





‘entreaties.’ 


; ended. 


jinterior mouth of the cavern, no doubt 
discontent ; and, appearing in the midst | 
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the circle, he beheld the high-priest dis- 
graced, but not deprived of his native 
dginity. A Peruvian, as he attempted 
to draw near, on his bended knee offered 
him the crown. ‘* Youthful hero,” ex- 
claimed he, *‘ deign to accept the homage 
of a whole people; may their gratitude 
efface the recollection of their injustice !’ 

Conceiving it impessible for him to re- 
fuse a throne, together with the oppor- 
tunity of avenging himself on a once- 
powerful enemy, Villuma felt the extent / 
of his misfortune, and boldly addressed | 
his successtul rival. ‘ Think not,” said | 
he, ‘I shall demean myself to solicit 
your pardon ; nor fear my attempts to 
recover the affections of a people, who 
merit only my imdignation and most pro- 
found contempt. My fate is in your! 
hands : let me see how you will use your 
power.”—‘* 1 will learn of you,” replied 
Theodore, taking the crown, and placing 
itonthe head of Velluma; ‘‘ you loved 
your people ; for their safety you sacrifi- 
ced a man whose appearance was suspi- 
picious ; your wisdom and valour entitle 





The Peruvians rent the 
air with acclamations, ‘‘ People,” replied 
the youth, “ behold your priest and your 
king: far from depriving him of his au- 
thority, my ambition is only to maintain 
it. What dol say? you would not con- 
strain me to take up arms against my 
friend, and dishonour myself by an un- 
just usurpation? Repair, then, the error 
of a moment, and deserve the pardon 
which your king will not refuse to my 
> A protound silence ensued ; 
and the modest refus.] of Theodore char- 
med while it reproved them. Confused 
and humbled, they silently dispersed, and 
nothing remained but the recollection of 
a tempest which had threatened their to- 
tal destruction. 

Necessities unite men of the most op- 
posite sentiments. Villuma embraced 
heodore, and, pressing him to his bo- 
som, exclaimed, ‘* Conduct such as this 
obliges without degrading me. I feel no 
difhculty in being indebted to you for 
every thing. Yes! youshall be my friend, 
my counsellor, and my support ; you shall 
assist me in bearing the burthen of the 
state.” 

As the long absence of the Spaniards 
must necessarily awaken the suspicions 
of their comrades at the fort, the Peru- 
vians could not consider their danger as 
Should they block up only the 








their enemies would find means to force 
it open; therefore, Theodore determined | 
so to conceal the outward aperture, as to| 
prevent it henceforth from ever being | 
discovered. Masses of rock, covered | 
with moss, were pushed on the outside, | 
and the interstices filled up with earth, | 
to which the sun would soon give an ap- | 
pearance of age, and the whole so close- | 
ly united to the body of the mountain, | 
that the report of the soldiers must appear | 
to the commander to have been a mere} 
fiction. , 


NN 


It now only remained to determine the 
fate of Azili; no longer desirous of her 
life, their only wish was to make her 
happy. Theodore, conscious that Villu- 
ma loved her, and relying upon his influ- 
ence over the people, demanded her 
hand as the reward of his services.— 
‘* Your God,” says he, “ desires the sa- 
crifice of willing hearts ; hers is no longer 
free, and his altars reject her. Restore 
her toSher mother and to me; you will 
then fiave discharged your obligation, 
and I will remain amongst you. Your 
customs and your manners shall be mine; 
they are those of Azili, and therefore I 
respect thei.” ° 

The Peruvians knew not whether to 
accept or reject this proposition, it being 
a direct attack upon their religion; but 
Villuma reconciled all. He proposed 
that for the future no one should be dedi- 
cated to the altar, but those who were of 
an age to understand their obligations ; 
and that they, who had been deceived 
by a premature zeal, might then return 
to the bosom of society. This law was 
unanimously adopted. Theodore and 
Azili vowed eternal constancy ; and they 
kept the faith they had plighted. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MACDONOUGH. 
The warrior lies low—cold and nerveless 
is the arm that waved the battle brand— 
closed are the eyes that beamed in tri- 
umpo—brave was thy soul, when the 
storm of battle raged—calm wert thou, 
when it howled fiercest around thee; 
when the shafts of death swept numbers 
from thy side. 

Thou didst not fall in battle—the foot- 
man’s sword did not lay thee low—thy 
dying groans were not cheered by the 
shouts of thy victorious hosts—thro’ the 
battle thou didst pursue thy terrible path 
unarmed—thy country hailed thee, as 
one of the bravest of her sons, and hoped 
that thou wouldst again brighten her 
prospects, if the gloomy night of war ga- 
thered around her—but the hand of lin- 
gering disease was laid upon thee, and 
thou art gone—the hollow breeze sighs 
thro’ those trees, that must soon o’ersha- 
dow thy urn; the dews of Heaven fall 
upon that sod, which will soon press upon 
thy lifeless breast. 

Gentle and kind wert thou—mild_ bea- 
med thine eye in peace—thou wert mow- 
ed down green, O! warrior, but thy 
pene will not soon forget thee—thy 
funeral dirge is over—hush’d is the death- 
roll of the drum—hush’d the melancholy 
rear of cannon—the mournful toll of the 
muffled bells is heard no more—but th 
memory will be cherished, thy wort 
will be revered, and thy name will be 
honoured, while the flag of thy country 
streams over ocean’s waves. [N. Y.Am. 


Difference in opinion is no less natural 
than difference in look . it is at the same 
time the very salt of conversation. Why 


then should we be offended at those who 
think differently from us ? 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





For ihe American Atheneum. 


We may observe that as any nation in- | 42d to patriots, and call their attention to 
ereases in wealth. unless there be found | this subject, the improvement of the fine 


objects of a benign, or at least a harmless 
nature, whereon to employ the increasing 
superfluity of means, it will infallibly be- 
come the germ of corruption, and the pro- 
moter of luxury and licentious enjoyment: 
if the progress of taste and science does 


not keep pace with the accumulation of | 


riches, depravity will take its place, and 
advance in an equal degree ; and in the 
more wealthy circles, either avarice or 
dissipation will prevail. 


It is then alike the duty and interest of | 
a country like ours, where commerce ad- | 


vances with such rapid strides, and new 
sources of wealth and power are con- 
tinually opening, to foster those intellec- 
tual pursuits which promote harmless 
amusement or virtuous improvement ; 
when these become objects of attention 
to the community in general, they exert a 
strong moral influence upon all classes of 
society, not only by elevating and ex- 
panding the mind, but by withdrawing it 
from those vicious courses to which it 
might otherwise be turned. 

To those who have at heart the interest 
of the rising generation and to parents,es- 
pecially those among the wealthy class of 
our citizens, the cultivation of the Arts is 
asubject of the highest importance; and 
in proof of this we need but refer to facts 
which may be daily observed among us 

We frequently see the wealth which 
has been amassed by the persevering in- 
dustry of a father wasted by the licentious 
prodigality of a spendthrift son ; who froin 
his abundant fortunes having no incentive 
to industry, and from the neglect of edu- 
cation, little or no taste for science or li- 


terature,is naturally led away by the tem) | 


tations which ever beset the rich, to de- 
pravity and ruin. 


How often might this be prevented by 
a judicious course of education and early 
impression. Had the youthful mind of 
him who was destined to a life of inde 
pendence or opulence, been early endued 
with taste, and an ambition to excel in 
scientific or literary pursuits, or (if his 
talents were not sufficient for this) to pa- 
tronize and encourage the effort of others, 
he might have been an ornament to that 
society to which he is now a reproach. 

In these countries where aristocracy is 
established and wealth entailed upon fa- 
inilies, we find, as may be naturally ex- 
pected, less virtue among the nobility 
than in the common and middling classes 
—the youth who knows not only that he 
is born to wealth and rank, but that his 
wealth cannot be taken from him, requires 
a mind of uncommon strength to resist the 
allurements to prodigality and vice. Yet 
even in this class of society, to the honour 
of human nature, maby virtuous are to be 
found ; and let the fact be particularly ob- 


served, that such mere than any others of | ble work of Cervantes, which has been 


their own rank, are the patrons and en- 
couragers of science. 
We appeal to men of taste, to parents, 


| arts, as a thing closely connected with the 
|good of society and the honour of our 
;country. It is the appeal not of one but 
of many, and has been oft repeated by 
those whose taste or profession makes 
them interested in this subject of consider- 
ation, and we trust it will not be made in | 
vain. 

In the department of painting, which 
was the first of the fine arts in which we 
attetapted to rival our mother country, 
increasing talent and energy are déscover- 
,ed daily. Several new and excellent 
pieces, which have lately been executed 
by native artists, have awakened the ad- 
miration and, we trust, also, the liberality 
of the public. 





ing an object ef much more attention than 
formerly, and the increasing interest which 

is excited in this department, gives rea- 
son to hope that a new era in the science 
of our country is about to commence. 

For the present we only design, by 
these general observations, to draw the 
attention of our readers to this interesting 
subject; but we intend hereafter to offer 
them some more particular and detailed 
remarks. 





THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

From tie close communication which 
is likely to subsist between our country 
and the South American Republics, by 
the important channel of trade which they 
open to us. the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage is becoming much more common 
than formerly. 

It is a branch of literature which 
deserves encouregement, not only from 
its usefulness im a commercial point 
_of view, but also from the majesty and 
beauty of the language itself, and the 
many exceliencies of Spanish literature 
which it enables us to enjoy. It com- 
bines the properties of sweet melody and 
sonorous force in a degree almost une- 
qualled. It is more easy to be acquired 
by a person of English education than any 
other European language, as the system 
of its construction is simple,and with few 
irregularities. Jn its orthography it has 
| the advantage of not being burthened by 
| silent letters,which greatly facilitates the 
pupi) in learning and retaining the pro- 
| nunciation of words. 
| Its full toned melody is admirabl 
| adapted to poetry and oratory, and though 
| it contains a few gutteral sounds, derived 
mostly from the Moorish,it is undoubtedly 
| superior to the French in softness, and 1s 
|immensely superior in force. Had it not 
' been for the bigotry and tyranny which 
‘has so long enslaved Spain, it is probable 
| that the literature of this language would 
| have equalled that of France or Italy. 
|The Spanish literature, however, is by 
‘es means inconsiderable. The inimita- 





The Academy of Fine Arts is becom- | 


translated into almost eve language in 
Europe, proclaims the etinn of the au- 
thor, though many of its beauties are lost 
in translation There are aleoto be found 
in some of the old libraries of Spain many 
neglected works of great merit, particu- 
larly dramas, which have never found 
their way into other languages. These 
have mostly been written two or three 
centuries ago, and though, like Shak- 
speare’s works, they contain much of the 
extravagance of that age when romance 
was laden with absurdity, like them they 
often evince the energy of native and 
uuchastened genius 





SELECTIONS. 





NATIONAL GENIUS AND TASTE. 
[Conciuded.} 

“The Germans, though undoubtedly an 
imaginative and even enthusiastic race, 
had neglected their native literature for 
two hundred years—and were chiefly 
known for their learning and industry. 
They wrote huge Latin treatises on Law 
and Theology—and put forth bulky edi- 
tions, and great tomes of annotations on 
the classics At last, however, they got 
tired of being respected as the learned 
drudges of Europe, and reproached with 
their consonants and commentators; and 
determmed, about fifty years ago, to show 
what metal they were made of, and to 
give the world a tase of their quality as 
men of genius and invention. In this at- 
tempt, the first thing to be attended to 
was, at all events. to avoid the imputation 
of being scholastic imitators of the cilas- 
sics would have smeit too much, 
they thought, of the old shop; and, im or- 
der to prove their claims to originality, it 
was necessary to go a little into the oppo- 
site extreme—to venture on something 
decidedly modern, and to show at once 
their independence on their old masiers, 
and their superiority to the pedantic rules 
of antiquity. With this view, some of 
them betook themselves to the French 
models—set seriously to study how to be 
gay—apprendre c etre vif—and composed 
a Variety of petites pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry, in a style—of which we 
shall at present say nothing This man- 
ner, however, ran too much counter to 
the general character of the nation, to be 
very much followed—and undoubtedly 
the greater and better part of their writers 
turned rather to us, for hints and lessons 
to guide them in their ambitious career. 
There was a greater affinity in the temper 
and genius of the two nations—and our 
great authors were indisputably more origi- 
nal and less classical than those of France. 
E d, however, we ere sorry to say, 
could furnish abundance of bad as well as 

ood models—-and even the best were peri- 
ae enough for rash imitators. As it hap- 
pened, however, the worst were most ge- 
nerally selected—and the worst parts of the 
ood, Shakspeare was admired—but more 
or his flights of fancy, his darimg 1 
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absurdity, than for the infinite sagacity 
and rectifying good sense by which he re- 
deemed those extravagancies, and even 
the profound tenderness and simple pathos 
which alternated with the lofty svaring or 
dazzling imagery of his style. Altogether, 
however, Shakspeare was beyond their 
rivalry; and though Schiller has dared, 
and not ingloriously, to emulate his mira- 
cles, it was plainly to other merits and 
other rivalries that the body of his inge- 
nious countrymen aspired. The ostenta 


tious absurdity—the affected oddity—the | 


pert familiarity—the broken styie and ex 

aggerated sentiment of Tristram: Shandy 
—the mawkish morality, dawdling de- 
tails, and interminable agomies of tich- 
ardson—the vulgar adventures, and home- 
ly, though, at the same time, fantastical 
speculations of John Buncle, and others 
of his forgotten class, found far more fa- 
vour in their eyes. They were origimal, 
startling, unclassical and puzzling They 
excited curiosity by not being altogether 
unintelligible—effectually excluded mo- 
notony by the rapidity and violence of 
their transitions, and promised to rouse 
the most torpid sensibility, by the vio- 
lence and perseverance with which they 
thundered at the heart. They were the 
very things, accordingly, which the Ger- 
man originals were in search of; and they 
were not slow, therefore, in adopting and 
improving on them. [In order to make 
them thoroughly their own, they had only 
to exaggerate their peculiarities—to mix 
up with them a certain allowance of their 
old visionary philosuphy, misty metaphy- 
sics, and superstitious visions—and to in- 
troduce a few crazy sententious theorists 
to sprinkle over the whole a seasoning 
of rash speculation on morality and the 
fine arts. 


The style was also to be relieved by a 
variety of odd comparisons and unaccount- 
able similes—borrowed for the most part 
from low and revolting objects, and, all 
the better, if they did not exactly fit the 
subject, or even introduced new perplexi- 
ty into that which they professed to illus. 
trate. 

This goes far, we think, to explain the ab- 
surdity, incongruity, and affectation of the 
works of which we are speaking. Butthere 
is yet another distinguishing quality for 
which we have not accounrced—and that 


is a peculiar kind of vulgarity which per- | 
vaces al] their varieties, and constitutes, | 


perhaps, their most repulsive characteris- 
tic. We do not know very well how to 
describe this unfortunate peculiarity, ex- 


the interesting recollections of childhood 
turn on remembered tidbits and plunder- 
ings of savoury store rooms In the midsi 
of their most passionate scenes there is al 
ways a serious and affectionate notice oi 
the substantial pleasure of eating and 
drinking The raptures of a tete-a tele 
are not complete without a bottle of nice 
wine and a ‘trim collation.’ Their very 
|Seges deliver their oracles over a glass of 
j}punch; and the enchanted lover finds 
|new. apologies for his idolatry m taking « 





|survey of his mistress’s * combs, soap. and 
‘towels, with the traces of their use.’ 
| These baser necessities of our nature, in 
short, which all other writers who have 
aimed at raising the imagination or touch- 
ing the heart have kept studiously eut of 
view, are ostentatiously brought ferward, 
and fondly dwelt on by the pathetic au- 
thors of Germany. 

We really cannot well account for this 
extraordinary taste But we suspect it is 
owing to the importance that is really at 
tached to those solid comforts and sup- 
plies of necessaries, by the greater part of 
the readers and writers of that country. 
Though there is a great deal of freedom 
in Germany, it operates less by raising the 
mass of the people to a potential equality 
with the nobles, than by securing to them 
their inferior and plebeian privileges ; and 
consists rather in the immunities of their 
incorporated tradesinen, which may ena 
ble them to become rich as such, than in 
any general participation of national rights, 
by which they may aspire to dignity and 
elegance as well as opulence and comfort 
Now, the writers as well as the readers in 
that country, belong almost entirely to the 
plebeian and vulgar class. Their learned 
men are almost all wofully poor and de- 
pendent; the comfortable burghers, who 
buy entertaining books by the thousand at 
the Frankfort fair, probably agree with 
their authors in nothing so much as the 
value they set on those homely comforts 
to which their ambition is mutually limit 
ed by their condition; and enter into no 
part of them so heartily as those which 
set forth their paramount and continual 
| importance. 








AFFECTION AND RESOLUTION. 


The father of the celebrated Thomas 
a’Becket was an Englishman of London. 
who followed the fortunes of the Norman 
|crusaders, and was taken prisoner and 
|made a slave by the Saracens. ‘‘ Unfor- 
| tunate and despised as he was, he gained 
what the Norman chiefs, in all their glory, 


cept by saying that it is the vulgarity of | rarely gained in England, the love of « 


pacific, comfortable, Burghers, occupied 
with stuffing, cooking, and providing for 
their coarse personal accommodations. 
There certainly never were any men of 
genius who condescended to attend so 
minutely to the non-naturals of their he- 
roes and heroines as the novellists of mo- 
dern Germany. Their works smell, as it 


| woman of the country. This woman was 
no other than the daughter of the chief to 
whom Gilbert was captive. By her as 
| sistance, he made his escape, and repassed 
|the sea_ but his deliverer, unable to live 
| without him, forsook her father’s house 
‘to go in search of him. She knew but 


'two words intelligible to the inhabitants 


were, of groceries—of brown papers filled | of the west—London and Gilbert. By the 
with greasy cakes and slices of bacon—| aid of the former, she embarked for En- 
and fryings in frowzy back parlours. All| gland in a vessel carrying traders and pil- 





grims ; by that of the latter, running from 
~tieet to street repeating © Gilbert! Gil- 
bert!’ to the astonished «rowd that ga- 
tuered around her, si:c found the man 
whom she loved. Giibeit a Becket, af- 
ler taking the advice of several bishops 
on this miraculous incident, had his mis- 
tress baptized, changed her Saracen name 
into Matulda, and married her. The sin- 
xularity of this marriage made it much 
valked of, and it became the subject of 
several popular romances, two of which, 
sull extant, (in Jamieson’s popular songs, ) 
contain very affecting details. In the 
year 1119 Giibert and Matilda had a 
son,who was called Thomas Becket, ac- 
‘ording to the mode of double names in- 
troduced into England by the Normans. 
Such was the romantic origin of a man 
destined to run an almost romantic ca- 
reer” 

This anecdote is from “ Thierry’s histo- 
ry of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans”—a valuable and interesting 
work, just translated into English in a 
very able manner. 


ADVICE TO FEMALES. 


Brighter than polished silver, more va- 
luable than Peruvian ore, more precious 
than the pearl of the sea, than the dia- 
monds in the bowels of the earth, or all 
the shining treasures of the mines of Po- 
tosi, is reputation to a woman. 


As the time that is past is gone forever, 
as the word that escapeth thy lips re- 
turneth not again; so is the name of a 
woman when it goeth from her. 

Art thou beautiful as the morning, art 
thou comely as the evening, do strangers 
speak thy praise, and thy acquaintance 
pour their encomiums on thee? yet thy 
way is a narrow path, from which if thou 
strayest, thou wilt never more find it cut, 
thy praises will be turned into railings, 
and thy encomiums into keen reproach. 

Art thou placed on an eminence among 
the daughters of women, dost sit at the 
head of the boards, do crowds of admirers 
bow down before thee with reverence ? 
yet thou sittest on a slender pinnacle, from 
which the sudden breath of indiscretion, 
or the strong blast of envy, may cast thee 
down ; so shall thy fall be that of a fall- 
ing meteor ; thou shalt be despised in the 
aust, and gazed aton high no more.— 
Wouldst thou preserve this jewel of high 
price, let not the boaster, nor the profess- 
ed betrayer, come near thy house. En- 
courage not a train o. admirers, lest their 
envy and jealousy of each other cast an 
odium on thy conduct. As the way of a 
man on the ridge ofa house,so is the fame 
of a woman among a crowéd of fools ; but 
the coquette is light of heart, and danceth 
along ; no wonder, therefore, she falleth. 
Yet affect not to despise temptation ; the 
prude loseth her good name by the means 
she taketh to prevent it. Keep the ap- 
pearance of evil at a distance; for the 
show of a crime may be as fatal to thy 
reputation as the reality of the transgres- 
sion. 
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WOMAN'S HATE.—CONCLUDED. 


« One evening, when the thick-spread- 
ing shadows of approaching night favour- 
ed the disguise I wore, I ventured a visit 
to the ruins of what had been my home 
of love. What was it now? 
black desolation! I gazed on the little 
garden, whose fragrance used to perfume 
the cottage, but the blossoms were wither- 
ed, the bloom was fled. I beheld it as 
the emblem of my own destiny. 
Where was the sweetness of the flow- 
ers? And where was my spirit’s balm? 
Gone, gone, for ever! The elements 
of destruction had passed alike over 
each, and quenched them in their consum- 
ing wrath. One plant (and I fancied it 
a type of thee, dearest child) alone sur- 
vived, and smiled amidst the darkness 
that surrounded it—yet some of its leaves 
were scorched and withered, the parent 
sap was corroded; and whennext 1 pass- 
ed that way it was lying lifeless, faded 
and dead, with its once beautiful asso- 
ciates. Shall it be so with thee, Sebastian? 
Previously to commencing my retributive 
operations, in order to disencumber my- 
self of every tie of affection,and divest my- 
self by degrees of every tender sympathy, 
[resolved to part with thee. I prevailed 
on Theresa Gomez, a young person who 
had formerly been a favourite playmate of 
mine, to take charge of your existence, 
until such time as I might come again to 
claim you. I| left with her my miniature, 
and, as the only valuable I possessed, a 
splendid diamond cross, the last relic that 
remained of your father. As it was my 
wish to absent myself from Cadiz for some 
months, 1 accepted, through the recom- 
mendation of Theresa, a situation as at- 
tendant on an invalid lady travelling to 
Gibraltar. Thither we repaired, and had 
remained for nearly a year, when my- 
self and Donna Olivia, the name of my 
mistress, were seized with an infectious 
fever, that proved rapidly fatal to her, 
though I escaped with life. After her 
death, finding, from the legacy that she 
had left me, I was not under the immedi- 
ate necessity of farther servitude, I re- 
solved on my return to Cadiz. I kept 
you in strict concealment, nor even ven- 
tured near the spot where my only child 
lived, from the fear of recognition— 
though I might have dismissed such ap- 
prehensions ; for who that looked on me, 
and beheld the wreck which sorrow, sick- 
ness, and the constant brooding over the 
darkest passions of our nature had made, 
could believe that I was the same Zido- 
nia whose beauty had once been gazed on 
as a wonder? My very parents, had the 
lived, could not have known their off- 
spring. I wandered one day to the cas- 
tle of Velasco, and there saw him, with 
his Leona, still in all the pride and bloom 
of youthfu] loveliness, in the gardens, 
they were fondling their infant heir; and 
the sight of the child, who usurped thy 
rights in the affections of thy father, was 
madness to me. It was my wish and aim 
to obtain establishment in their house, in 
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any capacity, however servile: this I had 
some difficulty in effecting, but by perse- 
verance and stratagein at length accom- 
plished. I was admitted, and I trod the same 
rooms, breathed the same air with Velas: o. 
Little did he imagine that the poor, pale, 
haggard menial, who flitted occasionally 
before him, was to be the instrumentto hurl 
him, despite his pride and luxury, toa level 
with herself in lowliness and desolateness 
of spirit. Some of the more immediate 
attendants of the Marchioness aroused 
her curiosity respecting me, by a recital 
of some of my travelling adventures with 
which | was wont to entertain them. She 
ordered me into her presence, to amuse 
her during the temporary absence of Ve- 
lasco on a foreign mission I obeyed her 
mandate, and stood before her—I convers- 
ed with Velasco’s wife! Oh! these four 
letters comprized for me a circle of tor- 
ment beyond the extent of imagination. 
On dismissing me from her, she expressed 
her intention of promoting me to assistant- 
attendant on herself—to robe her for the 
feast, the masque, and the dance, and 
contribute to make her still lovelier in his 
eyes, whose devotion to her already only 
added a fresh stimulant to my purpose. 
On Velasco’s return, a brilliant ball was 
announced to be given at the castle, in 
honour of the christening of the infant 
heir. The splendid decorations were com- 
pleted, and the night at length arrived. 
I assisted in attiring the Marchioness and 
her child in the magnificent habiliments 
selected for the occasion. ‘The sight of 
their unclouded happiness wrought me to 
madness, and determined me to the im- 
mediate execution of my design. The la- 
dy whom | had accompanied to Gibraltar, 
as I have before stated, died of a conta- 
gious fever, and so excessive had been 
the virulence of the disease, that all her 
apparel was directed to be destroyed. 
Among it was a Persian shawl of curious 
and rare manufacture; this so attracted 
me by its beauty, that I resolved to pre- 
serve it for the sake of making it profita- 
ble by selling it—reckless that the pur- 
chase of it might prove fatal to the life of 
the wearer. This shawl I now hastily 
snatched from its remote concealment; 
and as the Marchioness, having added the 
final adornment to her dress, stood admir- 
ing her noble figure in the mirror, I re- 
spectfully tendered it to her, to throw 
over her neck, urging my fears, that in 
her light costume she might take cold 
from the dampness and chilliness of the 
evening 2ir. She availed herself of my 
offer, and passed many encomiums on the 
warmth and exquisite texture of it—nor 
cast it aside till the moment arrived for 
entering the ball-room. I then seized the 
opportunity of closely wrapping the in 
fant heir in its envenomed folds. I retir- 
ed to a lone room in the castle, and whilst 
the revellers were feasting below, I ban- 
quetted my soul with the dark food of re- 
venge! Not one compunctious throb 
wrung my breast—it heaved with wild 
intoxicating joy: the ebject which so lo 
induced me to bear with the galling loa 





of a wretched existence, was about to be 
attained—I should witness Velasco bow- 
ed down and humiliated by sorrow, as he 


had seen me, nor sympathized in my dis-. 


tress. The hours flew by—the guests de- 
parted. The castle was silent. Ai! slept 
save myself; I watched by the kindling 
flame of vengeance, and fanned its embers 
with the retrospect of my past wrongs. 
Suddenly the Marchioness’s bell sounded! 
The peal! sent the first note of joyousness 
to my heart that had vibrated there for 
months. I awakened her attendant, and 
made my alarm and curiosity an excuse 
for accompanying her to the door of her 
lady’s chamber The cause was soon 
communicated—the Marchioness and her 
child were seized with strange and dan- 
gerous indisposition. Medical aid was 
summoned, only to confirm the worst fears 
of Velasco, and realize my best hopes. 
They were pronounced to exhibit sym- 
toms of incipient plague! } will not waste 
my precious moments by detailing the af- 
fliction of the household, the sufferin 

of the sick, and the agony of the husband. 
Enough, that despite the united efforts of 
the ablest professional assistance Cadiz 
afforded, the close of three days beheld 
the consummation of my scheme—the 
death of the Marchioness and her child, 


and the distraction of Velasco. Suspicion. 


had never attached tome. All were in 
horror and surprise at the suddenness and 
malignity of the disease. I might have 
escaped untainted and innocent in the 
eyes of all, had such been my desire. 

ut this was never my mtent; it seemed 
as though my deed were yet incomplete, 
if I ratified it not with the seal of my 
avowal, and acknowledged myself to Ve- 
lasco the avenger of my own injuries. I 
paused a few days to let the tempest of 
his grief subside, that the double ple: ~ire 
might be mine of awakening the storm 
again. On the evening before that ap- 
pointed for the ob:equies, when I knew 
he vvas in the chamter of the dead, I soft- 
lyentered the apartnent. He was stand- 
ing absorbed in grief by the side of the 
coffin, nor perceived till I drew close to 
him that his affliction had a witness. On 
observing me he started, and demanded 
the cause of the intrusion. I replied ‘The 
artificer beholds with satisfaction the work 


of his ingenuity when it is finished; and 


I would fein gaze euce more on the effort 
my genius has ach.eved, ere the dark tomb 
hides it from my view for ever.’ He look- 
ed at me inquiringly for a moment, as if 
to ascertain whether I spoke under the 
influence of mental aberration, then or- 
dered my instaat departure. ‘When the 
errand for which I entered is despatched,” 
I exclaimed, ‘I will depart. Let me re- 
main awhile, I pray, in the room which 
contains the remains of my beloved muis- 
tress.’ The tone of sarcasm in which | re 

peated the last words roused his imdigna- 
tion, and he again peremptorily insisted on 
my quitting his presence. I stati refused, 
and on telling f:m that I had an umportant 
communication to make to him relative to 
the death of the Marchioness obtained 
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permission to state it immediately. He 
listened to the details in silent and almost 
incredulous horror. Having asked me 
whence I gained my information, and the 
name of the individual whom I charged 
with the deadly crime, I answered with 
a loud and bitter laugh of triumph, ‘ She, 
Velasco, who was once as fair and as ador- 
ed as the woman whom yeu mourn—she 
whom you found in innocence, and left in 
guilt—she whose heart was once incorpo- 
rated with thine, and who, while one link 
of the chain of affection existed in thy 
breast, would have clung to thee in doom, 
despair and death—she whose love you 
sought with months of devotion, then 
spurned and despised her for bestowing 
it—she who, when you have fared in lux- 
ury and profusion, has been almost wild 
with want, and known not where to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of hunger of her infant, 
and thy infant, thy first-born son !—she 
whom you have divorced from peace here, 


_and hope hereafter; whose feelings you 


have indurated, whose nature you have 
changed—she who now stands before you, 
not as she has stood, in suppliance tor 
your bounty and love, but as the declar- 
ed, the fatal enemy of thee and thine: 
who has robbed you, as you deprived her, 
of her all of earthly bliss! You have for- 
gotten me! My memory is more tena- 
cious. I have blended thy image with 
every passing moment Away and dis 
tant, I swore daily that I would yet meet 
thee again—aye! here, in this situation, 
hy the bier of thy wife and child My 
oath is fulfilled, and Velasco and Zidonia 
have met once more in this lower world!’ 

«¢Zidonia! You say false—she perish- 
ed in the flames of her cottage!’ 

“«<Tt was believed so: this brain is fruit- 
ful in plotting; look at me attentively, 
Velasco ;’—and I modulated his name, as 
softly as I had been want to doe. He seiz- 
ed my hand, and, dragging me to the win- 
dow, wildly searched my features. The 
scrutiny convinced him. Conscience, as 
if it at once annihilated every barrier 
which time and disease had interposed to 
the knowledge of my identity, gave the 
dull eye and faded cheek the radiance 
and bloom of other days. With a deep 
groan of anguish, he relinquished my 
hand, exclaiming— 

“«* Just heaven, I am punished! it is 
she, indeed!’ and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

‘I tarried awhile ere I called the do- 
mestics to the assistance of their master. 


And now, while gazing on the lifeless form’ 


of Velasco, the first burning pang of re- 
morse which I had yet experienced shot 
through my bosom. I had attained then 
what I had so ardently desired ; two of my 
victims were before me dead; and the 
third I had deprived of sary, sense 
and motion. Yet was I happy? Did the 
flush of success crimson my cheek with 
the glow of pleasure? No, no, I was sick 
and faint with my own triumph. I had 
rejoiced with real gladness at the disso- 
lgtion of my rival and her infant; but it 
‘arrowed my soul to see the proud, the 





noble, my own once-adored Velasco pros- 
trate at my feet, while remembering that 
it was my efforts that had laid him there. 
I had fancied that the fount of sympathy, 
which nature has established in woman’s 
breast, had long since petrified in mine— 
I was deceived Woman’s last sigh must 
be breathed ere the tear congeals in her 
eye, and refuses to dissolve and flow, 
while looking on the man she has once 
loved, in misery and pain! Wrongs and 
insults had been mine; and whilst the 
author of them revelled in happiness and 
pomp, I could hate him; but now he was 
reduced in spirit to a level with myself, 
and what I had anticipated would be my 
most glorious moment, proved my most 
agonizing one. I bent over him, | pillow- 
ed his head once more on my bosom, and 
the gushing tears that trickled from my 
lids, over his pale inanimate face, were 
distilled from my heart’s inmost core. I 
took his hand—I kissed it; and the wild 
thrill of former transport rushed momen- 
tarily through my veins. That was the 
same hand which had so often clasped 
mine in the fervour of affection—it was 
cold and powerless now! There was 
such a mournful luxury in gazing on him, 
and weeping over him undisturbed, that 
it was not till half an hour had nearly 
elapsed, and I found he still betrayed no 
symptoms of returning conscivusness, that 
my alarm for his life vanquished every 
other feeling, and I resolved on summon- 
ing the aid of the attendants their efforts 
revived him, and an ardent ejaculation of 
thanksgiving burst 7 lips when I beheld 
him resuscitated. > heard my voice, 
and turning on me a dreary look of shud- 
dering terror, exclaimed, ‘ Take that wo 

man from my view, and confine her—she 
is a murderess!’ The consciousness that 
he loathed me caused an instant reaction 
in my sentiments—tenderness and pity 
fied at the conviction, and hate was pre- 
dominant again. I think I could have 
softened and repented had he bestowed a 
single tone or look ef forgiveness, but he 
was destined to co-operate with fate, to 
exclude me from Paradise. When suffi- 
ciently recovered, he sent for the officers 
of justice, and having related to them the 
substance of my confession, I was con- 
veyed to prison. In this cell I have lived 
six days—to-morrow shall be my last— 
my trial over, my execution fixed, and my 
death shall speedily follow. But it shall 
not be, Sebastian, that with scoffs and 
gibes, a taunting world shall tell thee thy 
mother perished as a malefactor! No, this 
poison shall quench the breath of life, that 
has too long been shed. I write this, my 
boy, though scarcely do I know how it is 
to reach thy hands—for who will do a ser- 
vice for a convict? Yet methinks the 
kind stranger who has attended me in my 
sickness will convey the dying record of 
a mother to her child. I fain would pray 
for thee, Sebastian, but know not how— 
and I would bless thee, but little would a 
blessing avail from lips so polluted as mine 
—the gaoler comes—farewell, my child— 
farewell for ever!” 





THE TONGUE. 


Mr. Eprror.--li the following thoughts 
on the common observation that the 
tongue is an unruly member, are deemed 
worthy of a place in your Journal, they 
are at your service. 

* But the tongue can no man tame; it is an 
unruly evil.””-—James. 


“* Unruly.—Turbulent, ungovernable, licentious.” 
Johnson. 


Without entering into the disquisition 
whether the tongue is in itself an evil, 
and only designated by the Apostie James 
by the adjective “ unruly,” as if that is 
the only evil which cannot be ruled, I 
shall at once proceed to prove, or at least 
attempt it, that according to Johnson’s 
definition it is not unruly, that is, ungo- 
vernable, not to be governed. That many 
of the lords as well as ladies of the crea- 
tion, are in the habit of giving too loosea 
rein to this member, 1] shall admit; but I 
shall not as readily admit tuat they cannot 
check it when they please, or in other 
words, when interest holds the curb.— 
‘** Why did you cut short your oath ?” said 
a gentleman to a man upon tne point of 
uttering one. ‘‘I was afraid the king, 
who was present, would hear me,” was 
the answer. Did not herule his tongue 4 
But without quoting anecdotes, I shall 
appeal to common every-day experience: 
where is the greatest termagant or bully, 
who lets loose with all his virulence, and 
thereby becomes the disturber of domes- 
tic peace, who cannot, and does not, bri- 
dle his tongue when in the presence of 
any one whose good opinion he wishes to 
gain, whose affection he would cultivate, 
or before whom he stood in awe? Where 
is the flippant Miss who, having been 
spoiled by the indulgence of her parents, 
till her impertinence has become insuffer- 
able—who is all pouts and snappishness ; 
but who can assume mildness and conde- 
scension in the presence of an admirer, 
or one she respects? Where is the youth 
who has been indulged till he can scarce 
afford a civil answer to a parent, but is all 
smiles and affability when certain per- 
sons are by? Thus one entraps the other. 
How? By governing the ungovernable 
member—by ruling the unruly tongue. 
But when the object is gained—when 


the purpose is effected—when the fish is 


caught, the net is taken off,* the curb is 
loosened, and away the unruly animal 
gallops. : (Communicated. 





* One of the Popes, Ido not recollect which, 
had originally been a fisherman. He became a 
Monk, in which character he was remarkable for 
his zeal and piety. He regularly rose to Cardi- 
nal: his table, however sumptuously furnished, 
without regard to guests, was always covered over 
the cloth with a net, to remind him of his origin, 
and thereby keep him humble. This practice he 
adhered to through ail his grades of advancement, 
until at length he was elected Pope. when the 
net was discarded. Upon being asked the rea- 
son—* The fish is caught, and the netis no longer 
necessary,”’ was the replr. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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ADVENTURES OF A POET.—CHAPT. 4. 


Now that the days of heedlessness are 
past, how puerile seem to me the joys 
which used to constitute the happiness of 
my boyhood. When I look back, and re- 
flect that to nothing but a blindness to the 
ways of man and a sort of seeming incre- 
dulity to the tales of his deceits and ma- 
lice, are my misfortunes to be attributed, 
I cannot help wondering at my own ig- 
norance, and tremble for the fate of eve- 
ry tender plant which stands exposed to 
his merciless breath 

How deluding is a beautiful woman 
when she combines the charm of seeming 
innocence with a heart incapable of che- 
rishing any but the most inveterate feel- 
ings. O! could the coquet, after rioting 
in the pleasures of her numerous train, but 
get a glance at the lonely, solitary cham- 
ber of him who adores her, who trembling 
lest every breath should bring him news 
of despair, sits gloomily w itching the last 
flickering of his lamp as it trembles on the 
verge of its existence, could she but re- 
move the curtain from his heart and see 
the agonies of uncertainty that were rend- 
ing its every fibre, how would she shun 
her unnatural path, how would she cringe 
for forgiveness to that very being whose 
life she was embittering. 

As | have said, I laughed at the friend- 
ly advice of Mr Andrews, thinking him 
too old to judge of an affection existing 
between two beings so young as Anna 
Maria and myself; let the result show his 
superiority of judgment. My acquaint- 
ance with her than which none could have 
been more premature, for ] neither knew 
her family nor her circumstances, and 
she was equally ignorant of mine, soon 
strengthened (as already related) into a 
pure attachment on my part and on hers 
a seeming reciprocity. We read, we 
walked together, in the dance she was 
my constant partner, and no one doubted 
but our love would be consummated in a 
speedy union. 

Thus passed our time for about a month. 
True it is I had made no proposals of any 
kind to her, yet she knew my heart, she 
could not have mistaken me; my inclina- 
tion for writing poetry too was every day 
increasing, and whenever we met I never 
failed to present her with some offering, 
the production of my imagination. 

One morning just as we had concluded 
our exercises | retired tomy chamber and 
was leaning from my window looking in 
the direction of Anna Maria’s residence 
and longing, for the hour of evening that I 
might hasten to her presence, when a 
chaise dashed by the schoolhouse at an 
impetuous rate, and had scarcely passed 
its precincts fifty er before it was 
upset in the road. I descended with all 
haste, and was among the first who arriv- 
ed at the spot. We there fonnd a young 
man of elegant appearance who had heen 
thrown from the vehicle but was not ma- 
terially injured, although his bruises were 








considerable, he was carried into the 
house and every attention administered 
which his situation required. During a 
short illness consequent upon the fright 
and contusions which he had snffered, I 
became his almost constant attendant, and 
as he recovered our partiality mutually 
increased. He was travelling for pleasure, 
and liking his present residence, proposed 
to remain with us for some time His 
name was Hendrick Freelove. He was 
scarcely able to leave his apartment be- 
fore I took Hendrick with me to intro- 
duce him to Anna Maria; she appeared 
highly pleased with him, and I retired 
much gratified at the attention which she 
paid my friend He on his part greatly 
extolled her beauty, and appeared solici- 
tous to know if we were already affianced. 

The next day we went again to see her, 
together, and henceforward, the first ques- 
tion asked by Hendrick in the morning 
was for me to go with him in the evening 
to Maria. It was not long before I re- 
pented having taken him there at all, for 
the stings of jealousy were now let loose 
upon me, the more effectually as I could 
not avoid observing that all his attentions 
were equally met on her part; she gradu- 
ally grew colder towards me, as he grew 
more assidous, and took frequent oppor- 
tunities to play upon my feelings in his 
presence 

One evening, ovércome by the agony 
which her treatment had occasioned, I 
had retired to my room and was sitting 
with my burning head buried in my hands, 
the big drop occasionally releaving my 
oppression. There was no light in the 
room but that of the moonbeam shedding 
its soft refulgence around me ; thus was | 
occupied when the door opened gently 
and a figure, gliding softly in the door, 
stood before me, it was Hendrick. I brush- 
ed the hanging tear drop from the lid and 
assuming a composed look, welcomed him. 

“JT am come, Frederic, to make you 
convinced of my friendship by unbosom- 
ing my dearest secret to you. You know 
I love you.” 

“ Well.” 

‘*T am not ignorant that you love Anna 
Maria, but I can assure you she does not 
return your affection.” 

‘* And is it not enough, Hendrick, that 
I feel all the misery of her indifference 
without hearing it from you, and yet how 
do you know her sentiments ?” 

** She has told me all.” 

** All, what, speak, what said she ?” 

** She can never love you.” 

** And how should she tell you all this?” 

“T love her too, Frederick, and she has 
plighted herself to me.” ‘ 

*Wretch!” I exclaimed, ‘and is this 
your friendship, this the consolation you 
| would offer to a broken heart?” I now 
| became overpowered by the intense ago- 
/ny of my heart. I paced the room with 
rapid strides, while Hendrick sat in mute 
| astonishment at the furious storm which 
| Was uncontrolledly raging within me. 

At length I calmed myself sufficiently to 
) speak, when turning to him I bade him 





leave me and never again obtrude on my 
presence. 

‘“You are mad,” he answered, “ un- 
heard I will not leave you, you shall nc! 
part from me in anger, and unless you con- 
sent to relinquish all claim upon hex I wil! 
not see her again.”’ 

This last assurance restored me to rea- 
son, and I listened in silence to his dis 
closures. One evening, carried away by 
the intensity of his love, he ventured t» 
reveal, itto her and met with tlie most 
favourable answer, he did not at the same 
time neglect to assure her that if I was 
already in possession of her plight he 
would retire and drown his sorrow in re- 
tirement. 

Who could paint the emotions which 
overwhelmed me at the recital ? words are 
inadequate to their expression. I told 
him to go, to take her, to leave me to my 
sorrows while he luxuriated in her smiles. 
I now realized those gloomy reveries 
which I had believed to exist only in the 
imagination of the poet when he describes 
the aes power of the passions over the 
soul. 

When I had regained sufficient compo- 
sure I dictated a letter to her, which Hen- 
drick took with him, promising to leave it 
that very night. I retired to my bed dis- 
tracted with a thousand hopes and fears 
that the ardour of Hendricks passions 
might have led him to misconstrue her 
meaning. After a restless night, | arose 
in the morning to receive the confirma- 
tion of my fate, from her own‘hands. She 
sent me an answer to my note desiring 
that as her presence appeared to be so es- 
sential to my happiness, I would endea- 
vour to forget her and see her no more, 
for she was determined to marry Hendrick. 
_ I will not repeat all that I suffered at 

being thus cast loose from all the hopes 
of bliss I had nourished so long. For the 
spell was soon broken and, I restored in a 
‘measure to tranquility. About a week 
‘after the event which I have related, she 
left azedwick for the city, where she was 
| accompanied by Hendrick, and her depar- 
ture was a great relief to my spirits. 

She had no sooner gone than I began 
to revisit all the haunts where she and I 
| used to ramble together and talk of that 
| happiness which was never to be realiz- 
ed, I often wept as I thought en her, and 
wasted paper enough in verses on the in- 
consistency of woman 

One morning | was sitting pensively on 
the stone step of the house in which she 
had resided, musing on the past, when one 
of the children ran up to me exclaiming, 
‘Mr. Fredrick, you need not fret so 
much about Anna Maria, for she was not 
— enough for you, she used to rub her 
ace with a coarse towel whenever you 
came to see her, to make her checks red, 
sir.’ 





Heavens, thought I to myself, thus are 
we imposed upon by the sex, they dazzle 
us with their false glare, and when we 
annalyse their charms we find them te 





consist, like Annas colour, in a brown 
towel, R. 
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For the American Atheneum. 
HOOKEY WALKER.—NO. III. 
College Recollections. 


My Dear S1r,—As you discovered in 
your last visit to town, that I was busy 
with these essays, | shall ever make a 
virtue of necessity, and send them here- 
with enclosed.—You were, no doubt, as- 
tonished at seeing the turn! had taken, 
and asked yourself the reason, more than 
once, of my employing my time so useless - 
ly as to write on walking —You probably 
suspect too that I intend publishing, and 
that I have vanity enough to suppose the 
public will be gratified with the thoughts 
that enter my brain in the course of my 
frequent perambulations thro’ the streets 
of this extensive city, and the avenues 
of its suburbs —Think of this, however, 
as you please—but the true cause is far 
different, and may be fairly accounted for 
by your absence. Having no daily com- 
panion for my walks, yet unable and un- 
willing to break through my long formed 
habits, my fondness for them was put to 
the test completely, by my being so soli- 
tary, no ear to which to pour forth each 
passing idea, and no reciprocation, in 
short, of every teeling, a communication 
ofeach event. What to do? or rather 
what was done? I was compelled to 
think much, and thinking much, and 
alone, begets a self-suffering in the mind, 
and lends an importance to such medita- 
tion, which it really does not deserve — 
Be this as it may, repeated solitary me- 
ditation turned my inclination to writing, 
since I could not utter or express 1ts work- 
ings, otherwise. And here you learned 
the whole secret of the motives which 
induce me to write, of the probable cru- 
dity and unimportance of that which I do 
write, and the nature of my present ha- 
bits of moralizing and coquetating. And 
so farewell, (as 1 know you hate publici- 
ty,) Yours, Hooxey WALKER. 

“So Colleges and halls neglected much, 
* Their good old friend.” Cowrer. 
Sauntering through Park Place the 


other afternoon, I saw the College Gate 
open, and entered it to see the effect of the 


new improvements which my alma mater 


had undergone. The dark grey mansions 
of the hoary professors had assumed a 
brighter hue ; and exchanged their anti- 
quated appearance for one more modern 
and elegant. The little belfry with its 
royal crown, had given way to a cupola, 
simple and neat, but appropriately vene- 
rable. The whole range of the buildings 
Was more extensive and convenient, and 
presented a plain, but handsome frontis- 
piece, the superiority of which, to that 
of the old college, will be allowed by 
every one, and in every respect except 
that it has usurped the place of which 
has been endowed to the youthful and 
classical recollection of many a worthy 
and distinguished nursling of the latter 
But the umbrageous and lofty sycamores 
remain yet toadorn and dignify the ample 
xreen, and throw a decent shade over the 


otherwise too lively aspect of the Colleg®- 
And merely the displacement of the old 
wooden fence, and the substituting of the 
new railings, will have no opposition ! 


And here I received my classical in- 
structions many years ago! here was I 
led through the course that entitled me 
to the name of having received a liberal 
education. But after all, to what did it 
in reality amount, or to what could it 
have amounted as far as in the Professor’s 
exertions lay, but to the probable acquire- 
ment of a taste for the studies in which 
I was said to be initiated, but with the 
enlightened and extensive view of which 
it will ever remain a matter of doubt, 
whether the teachers were much better 
conversant than their pupils, and for the 
proper exhortion of which, even if they 
understood them, they possessed neither 
talents nor inclination. Confined to mere 
verbal criticism, employed incessantly in 
the vile discrimination of the peculiar 
force, and apt signification of particles, 
and prepositions or, if perhaps a more 
liberal thought for once brightened 
the professor’s cerebrum, extending his 
researched into the dictionary! Lem- 
priere for the explanation of some clas- 
sical term, and beyond this gaol never 
invited to proceed, what progress could 
we make ? Does the knowledge of words, 
and their compounds, the capacity for 
~canning, the acquisition of a few synony 

mes constitute the scholar and the classi 

cal scholar? As well may the ploding ac 

countont, who, at the first glanee of the 
eye, can reckon up the figures of an ae 

count of a yard in length, be termed a ma 

thematician or natural philosopher, They 
ie only the preparatives, the first objects 
of school study, but should never intrude 
upon the more important objeets and in- 
valuable time, much less engross them of 
: Collegiate course. Criticism should ac- 
company the study of language, and criti- 
cism in the fall and liberal import of the 
erm:—A proper comprehension of the 
force and beauty as well as the meaning 
of a term or sentence, and a becoming ge- 
veral acquaintance with the subjects treat. 
ed of by the authors read, a liberal spirit 
of ingenuity, and a manly but candid and 
unprejudiced standard of decision recom 

mended and established. 


The sources of modern improvements 
in literature should be laid open. and a 
proper spirit of discernment be infused be- 
tween the relative merits of the ancient 
and present writers. The faults as well 
as excellencies, of each should be pointed 
out, and the theories of the schoolmen and 
philosophers be fully and impartially con- 
sidered. Hence a transition to the prin 
ciples and the philosophy of the mind 
would at once be appropriately and invit 
ingly made, and the scholar would find 
that things rather than words are the ob- 
jects of his study—with the neglect of 
these objects, and probably the ignorance 
of them too, our professors should rather 
have been gifted with the principality of 








some Academy or Grammar School, than | 


have sunk under the weight of the ample 
robes with which they were vested to the 
ruin of the establishment. In another 
apartment, mathematics—no such com- 
plaint can be raised against instructers— 
and I verily wish that I had taste enough 
to remember the 47thof the Ist, that J 
might with some degree of decorum at 
least pass my sentence of praise on the 
learning and distinguished abilities of both 
the former and present incumbents to the 
chain of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy. 

set m2 not forget one gleam of 
light too, that adorned the classical hori- 
zon of Columbia College The follow- 
ing letter to a friend will accomplish my 
purpose to my own best satisfaction. 

‘It was not till my senior year that a 
dawn of improvement reached my mental 
vision. The first lecture our class heard 
from Dr. Mason effected a complete re- 
volution in the sentiments of every mem- 
ber, and opened our views to more libe- 
ral and determined objects. The exertion 
of mind was the first inculcated by that 
profound and richly gifted teacher, ihe 
avoidance of all mechanical drudgery in 
study; the application of attentive and 
discriminative judgment, and the exer- 
cise of reason on every subject which 
presented itself to the contemplation, as 
well as a thorough investigation of its 
every being and relation, and a complete 
comprehension of its objects and predi- 
cates were repeatedly and forcibly re- 
commended. His style nervous and clear, 
his thoughts chaste, bold, and original, 
and his taste purely classical, made no 
slight impression on our minds. He would 
not countenance neglect or indulge care- 
lessness—and so judicious and so timely 
and dignified were his admonitions, that 
his frown was never murmured against, 
nor his reproaches heedlessly passed by. 
In like manner his praises were cherish- 
ed into respectful fondness, and his look 
of approbation gladened every heart. 
Never did we tire of his discourse, never 
long with anxiety for the sound of the bell 
that was to dismiss us from his presence, 
we felt no restraint but such as our better 
judgment, approved and laboured under 
no exhaustion, no monotonous dullness. 
Often have I regretted the absence of our 
worthy Provost when some unavoidable 
occurrance prevented his attending us, 
and if ever I found fault with him, it was 
on an occasion when for some public a- 
musement he thought he gratified us by 
dispensing with an attendance. To speak 
further of his merits I cannot do justice 
tothem. His enlarged and liberal philo- 
sophy, his correct and eloquent interpre- 
tation of the classics, his lofty strains of 
moral sentiment, and nice perception of 
the ludicrous, his masterly conception of 
whatever subject presented to his view, 
and his logical precision in explaining it, 
are well known, and do not the less distin- 
guish him asa scholar, than his unrivalled 
eloquence and extensive theological ac- 
quirements render him the first Pulpit 
Orator in the Union. ” 
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“THE ATHENZUM. 





TActUS SO.LI waranre AMORE. 
NEW-YORK: 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1825. 


Literary Tit ies.-—Rev. Mr. Coxe.—The fa- 
cility with which titles of literary distinction and 
pre-eminence are now-a-days conierred. in the 
great majority of our colleges,can be equalled 
only by the eagerness with which they are sought, 
and by the officious zeal with which they are ob- 
truded upon the notice of the public. Ignorance 
the most glaring, and worthlessness the most no- 
torious are no longer deemed obstacles to the at- 
tainment of those honours, which were originally 
designed as the slow reward of acknowledged 
learning, efficient talent, and unspotted worth. 
Instances are not’wanting,in which individuals of 
most limited capacities and acquirements, whose 
whole lives have been devoted exclusively to pro- 
fessional pursuits, in the acquisition of lucre and 
the establishment of an ephemeral notoriety, have 
nevertheless, been admitted to a rank and en- 
dowed with titles, which the most indefatigable 
research, the most untiring industry, and the most 
extensive attainments could have alone merited. 
When we see the names of such individuals glit- 
tering in the midst of all the glories which alpha- 
betic abbreviations can confer, now an M. D and 
F. R. S., then an L. L. D, &e. &e. with what 
contempt do we come to regard the-e distinctions, 
which, when coupled with the name of a Frank- 
lin, and a Rittenhouse, we were wont to venerate 
and admire as the embiems of merit, and the in- 
signia of genius aad jearning. One well-known 
instance, too, there is of an eccentric individual, 
the memorable events of whose singular life are, 
in his vain annals, published by himself some 
years since, ali marked by their association with 
some title, the successful reward and invariable 
product of a correspondence without limit, and a 
conceit without bounds. When shall we have 
done with this trifling ? We complain daily of 
the dearth of talent and the slow progress of li- 
terature inourcity Can the one be elicited, and 
the other encouraged, when the stimulus and pro- 
tection necessary to both, are thus wasted and 
thrown away upon the most unworthy objects? 
Are places of honour and trust in our literary in 

stitutions worthy of a generous ambition, when 
they are filled in regular succession by men equal- 
ly devoid of talents and of worth? Shali an aris- 
tocratic monopoly for ever govern the destinies of 
Jearning in this devoted city? I{so, then let us 
not complain—let us rest satisfied with the Athe- 
nzum that we have in name at least, and let us 
humbly assent to the creed which would secure a 
monopoly of talent, learning, merit, and office 
in the hands of a few select individuals. And be- 
yond these gifted few, let us devoutly believe all 
is vulgarity, stupidity, envy and ignorance. 





** Can such things be, 
‘* And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
“* Without our special wonder?” 

The more immediate object of this article is to 
note asingular phenomenon in our literary hemis- 
phere, the refusal, on the part of a man evident- 
ly possessed of talent and learning, to accept of 
the honourary degree of D, D. This is so singu- 
lar and unprecedented an event, that it deserves 
especial notice. The Rey. Samuel H. Coxe, pas- 





tor of the Laight street church in this city, having 
been honoured with the title of Doctor of Divini- 
ty, by the trustees of Williams Coilege, Massa- 
chusetts, has seen fit to decline the appendage to 
his name. His reasons for his ** declinature,” are 
stated at large in the New- York Observer tor No- 
vember 26, 1825. A partof them are religious, 
and with them we shali not meddle. The others 
are pretty much to the following effect; 

“The pertect worthiessness of the bagatelle, 
its utter and cumbrous inutility, the injudicious 
irequency and indiscriminate commonness of its 
modern conferment. Its frequency has made it 
‘common,’ if not ‘unclean’ It bas become the 
caricature of greatness, the senility of Colleges, 
aod the nightmare of the church. Inthe promis- 
cuous disper.ion of these honours, they are no 
test of competency, talents are scarcely a recom- 
mendation, ignorance seldom a protection, juve- 
nility itself no disqualification. What are the 
motives of Colleges in general, and especially of 
those most profuse end regular in their corona- 
uous ; or what the advantageous reaction, in mo 
rals or monies, upen these almissimae matres, or 
the authorised dispensers of their honorary boun- 
ty themseives, in their annual issues ; or what the 
principies Ol impartial administration that regu- 
jate their decisions in these matters—though col- 
leges are not ali equally censurable or ridicuious 
—are questions which curiosity may ask, and ob- 
servation answer. For my own part, I have ever 
and iucreasingly viewed the whoie system, espe- 
Ciaily ia the pure lighi of heaven, as the fabric of 
loppery, aud dotage, and disparagement, that 
does reat harm, but no imaginabie good; uniess 
it be good to help pride, envy, and worldly mag- 
nilicence ito the piaces of consecrated atflinity 
and baliowed relation. It seems ‘a spot upon a 
vestal’s robe, the worse tor what stains.’ It ought 
to be put down, because it is too wretched to 
grace elevation, and too light to fall by its own 
weight. Down it must go, if the church will but 
iook at it, jor it cannot bear inspection. Like 
other * tares,’ it grows while ‘men sleep. It is 
high ume—the spirit of the age demands it—that 
this mama of graduating should itself be gradu- 
ated, and that without tavour in the enlightened 
estimation oi the public.” 

‘The motives of Mr. Coxe have been impugned 
by some—with these we have nothing todo His 
style has been condemned—it is somewhat quaint, 
and perhaps not free from ashare of egotism. Of 
one thing we are sure, that the literary communi- 
ty should rejoice in thé manly check thus given 
to the spirit ot indiscriminate graduation and con- 
ferring of tities, and be grateful to Mr. Cox for 
the bold avowal of his contempt for these needless 
baubles We shall recur to this subject. 


Troy Mepicav Instirution.—We have just 
received a circular aunouncing the establishment 
in the city of Troy, of a medical school, under the 
sanction of the university of .Vermont. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine will be conferred at 
Troy, and the lectures are to commence the pre- 
sent winter The Board of Trustees is compos- 
ed of the following gentlemen:—Joseph Russel, 
Chairman-— Townsend M’°Conn, Derick Lane, 
John D. Dickinson, Orviile L. Holley, David Bu- 
el, Jr &e. &e.—Samuel Gale, Treasurer. 

The following are the Professors : 

Wm. Anderson, M. D. Professor of Anatomy, 
Physiology and Surgery. 


Amatus Robinson, M. D. Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Physic. 

Elisha Sheldon, M. D. Professor of Obste- 
trics, &c. 

Joel B. Nott, A. M. Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology. 

Lewis C Beck, M. D. Professor of Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy and Botany. 

The course will commence on the third Tues- 
day in December. 


We have only time to say that the diffusion of 
medical knowledge will be effectually promoted 
by every additional institution like the present, 
and to wish it, on this important account, success 
commensurate with the magnitude of its object. 


THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. Kean finished hiv engagement on Thurs- 
day, and had his benefit on Friday. It wes at- 
tended by a full, fashionable, and respectable au- 
dience, who were gratitied to no ordinary extent 
by the masterly representation of King Lear. We 
have already noticed Kean’s anrivailed excel- 
lence in this part. Alter the play he was loudly 
called for, but his exhaustion prevented his ap- 
pearing until immediately before the farce. He 
then made a very pertinent and feeling address, 
expressive of the deepest gratitude for the un- 
bounded liberality and bounty of the New- York 
audience. A wreck in fortune and in reputation, 
he has been awakened trom a fatal lethargy, bv 
their kindness, and the last pulsation of his heart 
would beat true to gratefuiness. Kindred souls 
in the parent country would be gladdened by the 
generous treatment extended to the stranger. 

Now that Mr. Kean has finished his engage- 
ment so satisfactorily, we cannot help saying a 
word in relation to what has occurred. We sin- 
cerely hope it may prove a lesson to actors, and 
teach them the invaluable blessings attached to an 
unspotted reputation. And may we never see such 
scenes of rict again in our peaceabie theatre. 

Before closing the account of Kean’s perform- 
ances, we must not omit mentionig the gratilica- 
tiou we derived from the accomplished acting of 
Mrs. Hilson in Desdemona and Cordelia. This 
interesting actress, always chaste and effective, 
was evidently inspired by the genius with which 
she came in contact. Her Cordelia was a finish- 
ed performanc¢. 

“My Uncle Gabriel” is an admirable farce, 
and gives that excellent actor, Hilson, an ample 
scope for the full display of his inimitable comic 
powers. Our risibles were kept in constant re- 
quisition. This will be a stock piece of value. 

Mr. Lee has acquitted himself very honourably 
during Mr. Kean’s engagement. He is an intel- 
ligent and promising actor. 


Iracran Opera.—We were happy to see that 
the Opera continues to be well attended. Though 
the houses are not as full as on the first evening, 
the audiences are large enough to justily the be- 
lief that the attention of the public is considerably 
excited by this new mode of theatrical amuse- 
ment. Should the Opera continue any length of | 
time in its present high favour with the public, 
it will undoubtedly exert aconsiderable influence 
on the musical taste of our city, and even lay the 
foundation of a new era in the annals of that ele- 
gant science in our country. 
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